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Editorial 


The New Social Action 

We have turned, not one new 
leaf, but many new leaves, as the 
reader will learn from a quick 
inspection of this our first issue 
for the year 1954-55. The cover 
design— well, that is always a 
matter of taste. The two-column 
page testifies to our concern for 
the mechanics of the reading 
process. As to the editorial fea- 
ture, readers will have their own 
ideas—which we courageously in- 
vite. 
The “Workshop” section we 
are quite sure will be welcomed. 
With respect to that feature, of 
course, we have something of an 
alibi, since you, the readers, must 
furnish the material. We can’t 
make it ourselves, though the 
Workshop Editor can make a lot 
put of what is sent to him. 
~ With the “Book Notes,” which 
seem to be called for, we are try- 
mg to get between Scylla and 
Charybdis—not so many titles as 
-o render the comments too brief 
o have any value, and not so 
uch comment as to crowd most 
of the titles out. Suggestions on 
his score are very much in order. 
From a policy standpoint one 
1ew feature is of central impor- 
ance. We have been admonished 
o present all important “sides” 
0 controversial questions when 
ve discuss them. There seemed 
o be no better way of meeting 


this demand than to accompany 
every major article defending a 
“position” on a controversial 
question with a varied commen- 
tary by writers representing, re- 
spectively, sizable bodies of opin- 
ion. Such a plan involves some 
hazard for an editor, since peo- 
ple who consent to write such 
commentary may be in a more 
or less controversial mood them- 
selves, and the net result may be 
anything but the balanced pres- 
entation which our counselors 
had in mind. 


Mccarthyism 

In this issue, we think we have 
been fortunate with respect to 
our writers. Cameron P. Hall is 
well known as the director of the 
Department of the Church and 
Economic Life of the National 
Council of Churches. He _ has 
been studying the phenomenon 
which he calls “mecarthyism” for 
many months and his analysis of 
it is sober and _ penetrating. 
Mildred McAfee Horton has 
achieved prominence through a 
uniquely varied career as an edu- 
cator and writer and as a Civic 
and church leader. Her brilliant 
little essay shows that she took 
her carte blanche quite seriously. 
Ellis Dana is Executive Vice- 
President of the Wisconsin Coun- 
cil of Churches and has informed 
himself thoroughly on the sub- 


ject under analysis. He brings to 
the discussion first-hand informa- 
tion. Our third commentator, 
Edmund A. Opitz, is a Unita- 
rian minister in White Plains 
who is actively associated with 
Spiritual Mobilization. There is 
challenge in what he has written. 


It will be noted that the con- 
tributors to the Commentary all 
support Mr. Hall’s argument, in 
general. What criticism is ex- 
pressed or implied concerns the 
amplitude of his presentation. 

We are constrained to add to 
the Commentary a few sentences 
from a sermon by Dr. John Suth- 
erland Bonnell, currently pub- 
lished in The Pulpit. “A friend 
of mine,” he says, “came back 
recently from the nation’s capital 
and said: ‘Washington is the 
most fear-filled city in America 
today. Everyone is afraid of 
everybody else. One is not talk- 
ing for five minutes before the 
name of one man is mentioned, 
and then people around you 
stiffen with tension and_ fear. 
This is true even of men in high 
administrative posts.’’’ Says Dr. 
Bonnell, “What a lamentable 
condition!” 


Communism and the West 


That is an extraordinary bit 
of exposition from the pen of 
Arnold Toynbee which the New 
York Times Magazine has just 
published under the caption: 


“The Revolution We Are Livy-- 
ing Through.” Without commit-- 
ting himself as to the outcome: 
of the present struggle the emi-- 
nent historian points out thatt 
the “upheaval is a double revoltt 
—against the West’s ascendancy; 
over the rest of the world and! 
against the Western middle classs 
ascendancy over the Western in-: 
dustrial workers.” The potenti-. 
alities of such a struggle are awe-# 
some indeed, but it is sobering toa 
be reminded that the forces un-: 
leashed in the East are by nog 
means wholly alien to us. “The 
nationalism and the commu 
nism,” Mr. Toynbee writes, “that: 
are challenging the West’s as- 
cendancy today are ideologicall 
exports of Western origin. Com-+ 
munism has been hatched out 
of an egg that was laid in th 
Rhineland and was incubated ini 
the reading room of the Britis 
Museum; and not only Marx, 
but Gandhi, Atatiirk, and Su 
Yat-sen have been inspired b 
echoes of ‘the shot heard round 
the world’ that was fired at Cons 
cord, Massachusetts, in 1775.” 7] 
We do not have to abate on 
jot or tittle of our abhorrence of 
the evil that Soviet communism 
is spreading over the world i 
order to recognize in the revolu- 
tionary ferment that it embodies 
a degree of inevitability whichi 
mocks at all efforts to crush it 
by force alone. i 
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ee the exception of a small 
minority, the people of the 
Western world present a united 
front against what communism 
is and what it threatens. There is 
likewise large agreement on why 
and how it should be opposed. 
But there are sufficiently sharp 
cleavages within the anti-commu- 
nist ranks to warrant the query, 
“What kind of an anti-commu- 
nist should one be?” 


The anti-communist world is 
by no means of one mind with 
respect to the approach to be 
taken or the choice of methods 
to be used in the struggle against 
communism. Dictator Franco is 
anti-communist, as was Hitler, 
but so are President Eisenhower 
and former President Truman. 
The cleavages among anti-com- 
munists show up within Chris- 
tian bodies. Bishop Sheil of Chi- 
cago and Cardinal Spellman of 
New York are both anti-commu- 
nists, but to date they have shown 
that they differ over the kind of 
anti-communism which the jun- 
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ior Senator from Wisconsin, an- 
other Roman Catholic, repre- 
sents. Dr. John A. Mackay and 
Dr. Daniel A. Poling are both 
Protestants and anti-communists, 
but they differ sharply over what 
anti-communism calls for in 
word and deed. When we face 
the Communists, we are united; 
when we face one another in our 
anti-communism we are often 
divided. 

A peculiarly American form of 
anti-communism goes by the 
name of “McCarthyism.” It re- 
veals a sharp contrast to other 
types of anti-communism among 
us because of its blindness or 
insensitiveness to what commu- 
nism is. Communism is a form 
of totalitarianism, and hence 
must be vigorously opposed, as 
must be every other form of, or 
trend toward, totalitarianism. In 
today’s world Russian commu- 
nism is the most immediate and 
menacing form of totalitarian- 
ism, as was fascism in the thirties 
and forties. The anti-communists 


Nore. Documentary support for positions and statements in this article can 
be found in books and pamphlets listed in the bibliography on page 18. 


who oppose McCarthyism as a 
way of combating communism 
do so because they are dedicated 
to an America which is _ free 
from communism and from any 
other manifestation of totalita- 
rianism. Specifically, these anti- 
communists do not accept the 
thesis that the live options be- 
fore the American people are 
McCarthyism and communism; 
rather, they see the basic choice 
as between totalitarianism and 
democracy. 


The Man and the Movement 


This article is about McCar- 
thyism, the movement, rather 
than McCarthy, the individual. 
There is, to be sure, a danger in 
underestimating the man him- 
self. Next to the President, he 
is the best known American here 
or abroad. He has shown an ex- 
traordinary know-how in the use 
of mass communication media 
for his own ends. That he is still 
a powerful political force even 
after so much of what he has 
claimed as true has been dis- 
credited on the basis of simple 
facts shows that he has gained 
among large segments of the 
population an immunity from 
judgment by normal standards 
of character. The strength of his 
leadership seems to lie in his 
ability to manipulate facts and 
emotions to serve his own pur- 
pose. 


But there is an even greater 
danger in overestimating the Sen- 
ator’s influence. If the pressures 
emanating from him were to be 


drastically relaxed tomorrow, the: 
American people would continue ; 
to have to deal with a spiritual, , 
ethical, and political problem of i 
historic proportions. Most of his; 
strength is a derived strength int 
that it lies in his making effective : 
contact with something within us} 
as a people. Whatever this “some: - 
thing” may be, it lies deeper ini 
meaning and extends further ini 
time and place than what Me- 
Carthy stands for and does. This; 
dimension I will call “mecarthy- - 
ism,” spelling it with a small| 
“m”’ and a small “‘c’”’ to empha-: 
size that its significance goes far: 
beyond the individual from) 
whom it takes its name. 
Mccarthyism is expressed ini 
many ways and by many groups} 
of people. It has staunch adher-- 
ents in the younger generation,, 
as witness Roy Cohn and Wik-- 
liam F. Buckley, Jr. It is bees 
coming institutionalized throught 
changed patterns of thought, ac 4 
cepted practices of group behav- - 
ior, and legislative and adminis-- 
trative standards and procedures. . 
Mccarthyism in Congress is not! 
limited to the particular com-- 
mittee or subcommittee of whicht 
McCarthy is chairman; nor is itt 
restricted to the national level.. 
It has grass-roots vitality. Exam-- 
ples can be multiplied: in legis-- 
lation in California and Ala-- 
bama; in the activities of self - 
appointed super-patriots int 
Houston, Indianapolis, and Nor-- 
walk. These range from the suc-- 
cessful to the ludicrous; but they; 
typify a movement that is per-- 
vasive in its extent and corro-- 


Sive in its impact upon. tradi- 
tional Judeo-Christian values 
and democratic institutions. 


Garrison State Psychology 

For nearly a decade Americans 
have lived in an era whose main 
characteristics are best described 
by the concepts “cold war” and 
“nuclear weapons.” ‘Together 
these have conjured up for 
Americans a picture of them- 
selves surrounded from without 
and menaced from within by 
mighty forces which seek their 
defeat. 

Across the Atlantic Ocean the 
American sees Soviet Russia 
pressing against a line deep with- 
in Europe itself. Across the Pa- 
cific Ocean he sees communist 
China pushing against thin lines 
in Korea and Southeast Asia. He 
hears about agents of commu- 
nism penetrating inside Latin 
America. Newspaper headlines 
daily report that communist con- 
spirators are at work almost in 
his own backyard. 
~ It is perhaps understandable 
if his country seems to him like 
a garrison surrounded, if not ac- 
tually besieged, by a world-wide 
conspiracy that controls one- 
fourth of the world’s population 
and that is successfully compet- 
ing in a nuclear armament race. 
“Subversives” become the Trojan 
horse of an enemy getting ready 
for the kill. Within this cold war, 
nuclear armament race complex, 
our national mood may be loose- 
ly but not inaccurately called 
“the psychology of the garrison 
state.” Mccarthyism may be tak- 


en as a symbol and a warning of 
the dangers that lie in it. 
What aie some of the elements 


| 


of the garrison state psychology? | 


First, survival becomes identified 
with being “against.” Whether 
you and your group have a to- 
morrow depends on how _pas- 
sionately in feeling and how ef- 
fectively in practice you are 
against those who are against 
you. Second, because survival it- 
self is at stake, any course of 
action that contributes toward it 
is “right.’’ Not ethics but expe- 
diency is normative for action 
where security has become the 
overarching value. Third, wheth- 
er its resources be great or small, 
a garrison state requires that they 
be such that they can be depend- 
ed upon. It is not enough for a 
person to be with us; he must be 
with us wholeheartedly. It is not 
enough that he is on our side to- 
day; we must be certain he will 
not be on their side tomorrow. 
Loyalty is the basis for that de- 
pendability which the garrison 
state of necessity must have. 
Hence loyalty is rigidly defined, 
non-conformity becomes intoler- 
able, and the rights of the indi- 
vidual are submerged in the 
needs of the group as interpreted 
by those in whom rests the power 
to intimidate and coerce. 

The cold war waged within 
the framework of an interdepend- 
ent world whose emotions are 
kept taut by the threatened use 
of nuclear weapons provides the 
seed ground for mcecarthyism. 
For mccarthyism is essentially 
the appeal to, the aggravation of, 


and the use or manipulation of 
the psychology of the garrison 
state. 


The similarity between the 
garrison and the police state is 
close. Perhaps one might say that 
the former is a police state in 
mufti instead of in uniform. 
Both rely on thought control. 
Both magnify security. The po- 
lice state tends to emphasize the 
importance of the security of 
those who claim or have been 
given authority; this carries with 
it a stress on the dangers from 
internal enemies. In this connec- 
tion it is instructive to note how 
little attention mccarthyism gives 
to the threat of international 
communism in comparison with 
that which it gives to domestic 
communist agents and their re- 
puted supporters. Conceivably 
the American people might so 
yield to the psychology of the 
garrison state that unwittingly 
they would institutionalize the 
police state. Something James 
Madison wrote to Thomas Jeffer- 
son is as illuminating for our 
times as it was in 1798: “Perhaps 
it is a universal truth that the 
loss of liberty at home is to be 
charged to provisions against 
danger, real or pretended, from 
abroad.’’* 


The Users and the Used 


Before we turn to the sub- 
stance and consequences of mc- 
carthyism, let us consider the 


* Quoted by Harold D. Lasswell in 
National Security and Individual Free- 
dom, p. 23. 


question, Whence its appeal and _ 
support? In broadest generaliza- | 
tion, one may distinguish be-. 
tween those who use mccarthyism | 
for their own purposes and those | 
who are used—exploited in some | 
cases—to build up popular sup- 
port for the first group. If the 
dangers in every oversimplifica- | 
tion are kept in mind, this ap- | 
proach can be helpful. 


I. Let us look first at those. 
who support mecarthyism  pri- 
marily as a useful tool. 


A. There are those who use 
mccarthyism for selfish and nar- | 
row ends. (1) For some, mecar- | 
thyism is a source of personal 
advantage. It is an aid to status 
and prestige. It affords access to 
audiences and to recognition and | 
leadership in certain organiza- 
tions. (2) In the case of some. 
ex-communists mecarthyism  is_ 
highly lucrative to them as in- 
formers, authors, lecturers. (3) 
For some it is an aid to a politi- | 
cal career. It has vote-getting | 
powers with groups whose sup+ 
port some candidates feel they 
must win and hold. (4) For some. 
organized political groups mc 
carthyism holds out partisan po- 
litical advantage on local, state 
and national levels. Where and | 
how extensively it is used is a. 
matter of political calculation. 
When the political parties are so + 
evenly divided as they are today 
in the Congress, the temptation 
to reach for this tool is very ° 
strong. (5) In general, mcecar- : 
thyism is useful as a means of’ 
establishing one’s individual. 
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“Americanism,” politically, occu- 
pationally, or in other areas of 
associated activity. 


B. Another group who use mc- 
carthyism do so for purposes not 
necessarily related to their per- 
sonal or immediate advantage. 
These actively promote idealistic 
programs with a positive content, 
directed to such ends as “Ameri- 
ca for Americans” or the “Ameri- 
can Way of Life’; they are for 
“constitutionalism” or ‘‘Ameri- 
canism”’ or “patriotism.’”’ Because 
these persons view what has hap- 
pened since the election of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt (even since Mc- 
Kinley?) as a revolution, we may 
be warranted in seeing their pro- 
grams as in some degree a “coun- 
ter-revolution.” Mccarthyism be- 
comes a means of mobilizing a 
following for pursuit of these 
objectives. If some of these lead- 
ers are aware of the dangers in 
mccarthyism, evidently they view 
such dangers, at least now, as less 
than the dangers they see in the 
U.N. or “creeping socialism.” 


II. There are those who follow 
rather than lead and hence make 
up mccarthyism’s rank and file. 
Their fears and frustrations and 
gripes are the raw materials out 
of which the others fashion popu- 
lar support. They find in mccar- 
thyism release and assurance for 
their inner tensions in the face 
of today’s “human predicament.” 


III. In the present situation 
there is a factor which involves 
both the users and the used. It is 
the security-loyalty system itself. 
One of the most agonizing prob- 


lems which some of the wisest 
and most sensitive among us are 
struggling with is how to devise 
a system that will catch the genu- 
ine security risks without injur- 
ing the innocent and impairing 
our democratic institutions. The 
result to date is an apparatus 
that is vast, complex, cumber- 
some, and in some places hastily 
improvised. Its own bureaucratic 
impersonality at times leads to 
decisions or actions that are 
weighted on the side of mccar- 
thyism. A kind of “hardening of 
the arteries” adds to its rigidity 
in the enforcement of national 
security measures. Those who 
direct, administer, and maintain 
the system and supply it with 
data are at times active or reluct- 
ant contributors to the kind of 
climate in which mcecarthyism 
flourishes. 


The Primitive and the Negative 


Mccarthyism has three compo- 
nent parts. In the first place, its 
staunchest followers and many of 
its apologists have in common 
certain political views. They are 
anti-internationalist in regard to 
foreign policy and anti-govern- 
ment intervention in regard to 
domestic economic policy. The 
U.N. is a special target for their 
attacks, as are “F.D.R.” and 
“Trumanism.” 


There can be no quarrel about 
the right of people to hold these 
views, irrespective of agreement 
with the views themselves. ‘These 
are the kinds of opinion about 
which Americans may and do 


differ, and as such they are grist 
for the political arguments and 
oratory which are so tradition- 
ally and characteristically Ameri- 
can. 

But in the second place mccar- 
thyism is more than a set of par- 
ticular positions upon which men 
differ. Jt denies the very freedom 
to differ. Many of its adherents 
assert authority to determine 
what “Americanism,” “patriot- 
ism’ and “loyalty” mean. They 
make conformity to these stand- 
ards the test of another’s sayings, 
actions, associations, and even 
motives. Dissent becomes disloy- 
alty, non-conformity becomes un- 
American, the “controversial” is 
equated with the dangerous, and 
free inquiry leading to social 
criticism and change comes to 
mean the introduction of “alien” 
ideas. 

And lastly, underlying this de- 
nial of freedom of thought, 
speech, and association is a work- 
ing philosophy. Its tenets are in 
effect a serious assault upon the 
essential dignity of the individ- 


ual which is rooted in our Judeo- | 


Christian tradition and receives 
practical recognition in our dem- 
ocratic Institutions. 

In summary: with regard to its 
basic positions on major public 
Issues, mccarthyism is a throw- 
back to beyond the 1930's; in its 
other aspects it is a throwback 
to beyond the rise of a free so- 
ciety. It is the resurgence of a 
form of “primitivism.” This ar- 
ticle is primarily concerned with 
the nature and implications of 
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mecarthyism in these latter as-: 
pects. 

Mccarthyism is essentially nega- : 
tive. Its highest values are given | 
to what it construes to be “anti-- 
communism.” (It is instructive to} 
note that a majority of its most! 
vocal exponents and staunchest : 
supporters belong to that wing} 
of the Republican Party—its Old | 
Guard—to whom twenty years of | 
the New and Fair Deals had! 
made opposition into a fixation.) | 
It is important to understand the: 
nature of this overarching nega-- 
tivism. It is not that of a cynic: 
to whom life is devoid of mean- - 
ing or moral content. Rather, the : 
negativism of mccarthyism is for * 
many a crusade—for some, almost : 
a religion, a “gospel.” Meaning; 
is to be found in being “against.” 
In its mecarthyistic interpreta-- 
tion, anti-communism becomes} 
the affirmation of a negation., 
Something like this is necessary’ 
to explain why so many who) 
otherwise are at least conven-- 
tionally ethical people become: 
so unscrupulous in their practice? 
and support of mcecarthyism.. 
They give to their anti-commu-- 
nism a quasi-religious character, , 
and hence they go on to build an{ 
ethical rationale for any means; 
that will further this end. That: 
many do this with sincerity ang) 
blindness makes it all the more’ 
sinister. 


Reputation Assassination | 


As a fact and a force in Ameri-- 
can life, mccarthyism is a repu-- 
diation of personal integrity, , 
which is a basic ingredient off 


ve 


character, and also of a decent 
regard for the worth of the in- 
dividual, which is a basic ingre- 
dient of democracy. In our so- 
ciety these overlap at important 
points. 

Honesty is normally associated 
with tangibles. But there is also 
an honesty toward another’s non- 
material wealth. A reputation 
can be stolen from one man by 
what another says or implies 
about him. In today’s interde- 
pendent world what he is to his 
fellow-men is crucial to modern 
man’s self-consciousness as a hu- 
man being. His reputation is im- 
portant to a livelihood and a 
career but, more profoundly, the 
respect which others have for 
him is a coveted spiritual posses- 
sion. 


Mccarthyism represents a vio- 
lence of words against the truth 
about people. In it the mislead- 
ing, irresponsible, and destroy- 
ing word becomes flesh. It is a 
form of vandalism that plays 
havoc with another’s reputation 
through reckless accusation, dis- 
tortion of fact and incident, care- 
less use of labels, and irresponsi- 
ble imputation of guilt by asso- 
ciation. Character assassination 
through assault on what is true 
about others roots in a contempt 
for the dignity of the individual. 


The ways in which a society 
shows the value it attaches to 
human life include these three: 
safeguards against losing one’s 
life at the hands of another, se- 
curity in the possession of private 
property, and protection against 
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defamation of character. The 
principle of “due process” in law 
is the cornerstone on which West- 
ern civilization has gone far in 
its building of these safeguards. 


The heart of what Americans 
traditionally feel society owes a 
man in respect to his reputation 
is best expressed in the common 
saying, “A man is innocent until 
he is proved guilty.” We have 
built up a whole arsenal of con- 
stitutional and other legal weap- 
ons to defend that principle: the 
right to face one’s accusers, to a 
specification of the charges 
against oneself, to legal counsel, 
and others. But the presumption 
of innocence until guilt is estab- 
lished is woven into the woof of 
our common life. For freedom in- 
cludes the freedom to live in the 
estimation of others in terms of 
what one is in fact and in truth, 
rather than to live under the con- 
demnation of others through an- 
other's half-truths, irresponsible 
acts, or viciousness. A free society 
requires that each person shall 
be scrupulous in what he says or 
implies about another whether in 
neighborly conversation or in a 
television program. 


This is why mccarthyism’s 
widespread use of slanderous 
speech has special seriousness. 
People who otherwise are honest 
applaud or condone the distor- 
tions and outright falsehoods 
that smear another’s reputation. 
They seek to justify their rela- 
tivism toward the truth and their 
irresponsibility toward another's 
reputation by saying, “Well, I do 


not like So-and-So’s methods too 
much, but we have to get rough 
with these communists, traitors, 
subversives, fellow-travellers and 
their kind, and So-and-So seems 
to know how to give them what 
they deserve.” In its cruder form 
this is to equate what is “right” 
with a calculation of what is ex- 
pedient. It is to make an end— 
anti-communism—justify the 
means—mccarthyism. It may be 
observed that this is an “ethic” 
which long antedated Soviet com- 
munism, its chief foreign exam- 
ple, and mccarthyism, its chief 
domestic example. 

But in its more subtle form, 
the attitude, “I do not like mce- 
carthyism’s methods, but .. .” 
reveals a superficial view of what 
democracy is. Democracy is basic- 
ally a web of methods whereby 
people live together in ways that 
give practical recognition to the 
supremacy of the individual on 
the part of state, party, or class. 
These methods include among 
others how to secure each indi- 
vidual in the right to choose 
whether he will be a part of the 
majority or of a minority—even 
a minority of one. Apart from 
the acceptance and observance 
of these methods which reflect a 
sensitiveness toward the dignity 
of each individual, democracy 
lacks substance. The stern re- 
minder of Jesus is applicable 
here, “Not everyone that saith 
unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven: but 
he that doeth the will of my 
father who is in heaven.” De- 
mocracy will survive only as long 
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as it enlists practitioners of its 
methods. 


The Assault on Democracy 


We now turn to a direct con- 
sideration of how mccarthyism 
represents a whittling away of 
democracy. A democratic people 
stands for a way by which difter- 
ences of opinion may be resolved. 
Within these differences there 
are always two extremes, among 
whose adherents there can exist 
only sharp tensions. In between 
the extremes, however, there is a 
wide range of meanings and em- 
phases, in which a broad con- 
sensus is possible. Tension and 
consensus are both necessary to 
the health of a democratic so- | 
ciety, but for its proper function- 
ing there must be substantial 


consensus if the tensions are not 


to lead to political paralysis and 


even to an overt struggle for 


power. Essential to the demo- 


cratic process, therefore, is the 


extension of the area of consen- 
sus by the enlargement of inter-_ 
mediate or middle positions a | 
respect to the manifold issues on 
which public opinion is decisive. 

A consensus sufficiently broad _ 


for common action in emerging } 
| 


public issues can come only from. 


a people whose culture gives high — 


priority to the spirit of reason- 


ableness and mutuality. It as-_ 


sumes a predisposition to give 
and take in argument and dis- 
cussion. 
shows a traditional acceptance of 
the values of persuasion, tolera- 
tion, and compromise within the 
common life. : 


The American mind 


But mecarthyism will have 
none of these, for at heart it is a 
virulent form of anti-intellec- 
tualism. Its appeal is to the irra- 
tional——men’s fears, suspicions, 
and hates. It stands not for the 
free but for the controlled mar- 
ket of ideas. In the place of argu- 
ment, discussion, and free in- 
quiry it puts bare assertions, dis- 
tortions, and denunciation. It 
equates with disloyalty what it 
holds to be past errors in judg- 
ment or analysis. It recognizes 
no middle ground: the issue is 
drawn solely between itself and 
the other extreme. Its standard 
and goal is not consensus but 
conformity. 

A further whittling away of de- 
mocracy by mccarthyism is seen 
in a trend which, if continued, 
could create a kind of caste sys- 
tem. This would be based not on 
racial origin but on such things 
as one’s past and present asso- 
ciations, political views, and atti- 
tudes toward groups to whose 
ideas one does not conform. The 
suspiciousness that is part of the 
psychology of a garrison state 
leads to the “placement” of peo- 
ple with reference to their rela- 
tions to the loyalty-security stand- 
ards. Already this loyalty-security 
pattern, both cultural and legal, 
is a net wide enough for almost 
any pretext upon which to catch 
someone. As Dr. Ward V. Evans, 
the dissenting member of the 
Personnel Security Board of the 
Atomic Energy Commission in 
its report on Dr. J. Robert Op- 
penheimer, wrote, “All people 
are somewhat of a security risk.” 
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Mccarthyism transforms a dif- 
ference of opinion or a mistake 
in judgment into a cause for im- 
posing an inferior status politi- 
cally, occupationally, and_ soci- 
ally. This “place” consciousness 
that “locates” a person in a series 
of “patriotic” or “loyalty” levels 
draws the line very loosely. A 
past association innocently en- 
tered into and subsequently re- 
pudiated; the support of a few 
“questionable” organizations in 
a total record of valiant service 
to the public welfare and demo- 
cratic institutions; a relative who 
is or has been involved with a 
subversive group, real or assumed 
—these, like the “grandfather 
clause,” tend to fix an individ- 
ual’s position in the social struc- 
ture of the garrison state psy- 
chology. 

In a recent issue of the New 
York Times Magazine the Ameri- 
can historian, Henry Steele Com- 
mager, pointed out another dan- 
ger to democracy in mccarthyism. 
It acts as if a good cause becomes 
a bad cause if it is supported by 
bad people. Mccarthyism fails to 
distinguish in moral terms be- 
tween the purpose and conse- 
quences of a cause and the char- 
acter and motives of the individ- 


, 


uals or groups working for it. As \| 
the writer declared, you cannot 


make a good cause bad because 


bad people espouse it; nor can 


you make a bad cause into a good 
one simply because good people 
believe in it. 


This truth has an important 


bearing upon democracy. De- 
mocracy achieves social and ethi- 


cal progress largely through the 
free associated activity of the 
people themselves. Democracy re- 
quires that the people join to- 
gether voluntarily in both social 
and political education and ac- 
tion. The voluntary organization 
of people to oppose or support so- 
cial and political causes through 
discussion, education, and com- 
petition is essential to democracy. 
Mccarthyism strikes at the heart 
of this process by judging issues 
and programs not on their merit 
but on the basis of who is for or 
against them. 

Another whittling away of de- 
mocracy is through what at times 
seems to be deliberate cultiva- 
tion of suspicion and mistrust. 
Political systems vary from one 
kind of society to another; their 
difference is essentially in what 
—or more properly in whom— 
the people put their trust. A 
requisite amount of social order 
and cohesion is dependent upon 
an adequate measure of this kind 
of trust. Within its context the 
scriptural admonition that peo- 
ple should not put their trust 
in princes is right, but humanly 
speaking if people do not put 
their trust in princes then in 
whom are they to put their trust? 
Ancient societies put their trust 
in princes and emperors; feudal 
society put its trust in kings and 
their encircling nobility. But 
when the people lost confidence 
in these individuals as their rul- 
ers they looked into each other’s 
faces and said, “We the people 
will put our trust in each other; 
in that mutual trust we can gov- 
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ern ourselves.” In short, in other 
societies trust and confidence are: 
vertical; in a democracy they are: 
horizontal. That kind of trustt 
cannot endure where neighbori 
is set against neighbor, citizen) 
against citizen, student againstt 
teacher, and layman against min-- 
ister, through innuendo, insinua- 
tion, unproved accusation, angil 
insistence on conformity. 


Mccarthyism and Broad 
Segments of the Population 


What follows is a brief survey) 
of the relationship of lareey 
groups in American life to me 
carthyism. It is to be taken only; 
as a series of informal notes 5 
rather than an attempt to ap-- 
praise these alignments on the? 
basis of statistical analysis ort 
adequate inclusiveness. 

I. Potrrics. The active adher- 
ents of mccarthyism in nationall 
or state politics reveal with at 
few exceptions a knowledgeable: 
grasp of our political processes... 
They reveal as well a vigorous; 
political will. The result is ai 
formidable combination. Mecalil 
thyism’s growth in the political| 
scene is in no small measure due: 
to the political expertness of its; 
leaders and the political inex-- 
perience of many of its oppo-: 
nents or victims. 

II. BustNessMEN. A recent is-- 
sue of Fortune magazine dis-- 
cussed the attitudes of business- - 
men toward Senator McCarthy’ 


under four headings: “Yes,2! 
“Yes, ‘but . 20.°°""Now bute 
and “No.” The article attempted | 
no estimate of the approximate : 


mm 


strength of these types. Certainly 
no generalization can do justice 
to the complexity of the business 
attitude toward mccarthyism. A 
few observations, however, are 
relevant. 


Powerful business groups have 
directly or indirectly probed 
helpfully into some of the deep- 
est issues raised by mccarthyism. 
One business organization under- 
took a study which resulted in a 
volume on National Security and 
Individual Freedom by a distin- 
guished member of the faculty 
of a leading university. A special 
committee of another organiza- 
tion after a two-year study issued 
a report on the public schools 
which strongly supported aca- 
demic freedom. 


The business community, in 
emphasizing freedom, tends to 
single out economic freedom. 
The threat to freedom is apt to 
be equated with threat to free 
enterprise. ‘This emphasis can be 
blinding to the dangers in mc- 
carthyism to other equally im- 
portant kinds of freedom. 


There appears to be evidence 
that a disproportionate number 
of businessmen who are inclined 
toward mccarthyism have be- 
come rich almost overnight, some 
of them in oil and ranching. 
They are America’s “newly rich.” 
Their wealth is enormous, the 
time during which they have had 
it is short, and neither in the 
getting nor in the administering 
of it have they been through 
hose sobering experiences which, 
while they do not necessarily 


make an American less wealthy, 
do make him more sensitive to 
the social responsibilities and re- 
lationships that come with hav- 
ing wealth in the United States. 
Among these are some who evi- 
dently think meccarthyism may 
be a good investment—and they 
have plenty to invest. 


In a survey of this kind it 
should not be overlooked that 
the threat of the “controversial” 
to business success can be a pow- 
erful inhibiting force. Survival, 
to say nothing of success, in busi- 
ness is dependent upon consumer 
acceptance. Those in the mer- 
chandising field may be especi- 
ally sensitive to considerations 
other than the economic which 
move people to be consumers. 
Better keep the consumer enter- 
tained than to make him angry 
or suspicious. 


III. Vererans. The proportion 
of veterans in the nation’s popu- 
lation is unusually high. That 
this has resulted in strong vet- 
erans’ organizations was to be ex- 
pected. Traditionally, Americans 
acting in and through their or- 
ganizations tend to emphasize 
conformity to narrow and emo-' 
tionally charged concepts of “pa- 
triotism’’ and ‘‘Americanism.” 
Mccarthyism may well be, in 
part, an effect of the presence of 
large numbers of veterans in our 
communities. 


IV. OrGANIzED Lasor. Labor’s 
position is one of outspoken and 
aggressive opposition to mccar- 
thyism. This is apparent in the 
official positions adopted with 


overwhelming support by most 
labor organizations, in the labor 
press, and in addresses made by 
union officers. 


The reason for this strong 
anti-mccarthyism on the part of 
organized labor is not difficult to 
see. Labor has consistently sup- 
ported the great bulk of the for- 
eign and domestic policies of the 
New and Fair Deals. Labor sees 
that those whose anti-commu- 
nism carries a mccarthyism col- 
oring show a consistent opposi- 
tion to these policies. Organized 
labor will have nothing to do 
with an anti-ccommunism which 
is also anti-internationalism and 
anti-liberalism. 


Again, and related to the above, 
labor sees in mccarthyism a de- 
liberate campaign to rewrite the 
past quarter of a century through 
the character assassination of the 
leaders, living and dead, of that 
period. If allowed to continue, 
this smear of the past would un- 
dercut the preservation and the 
extension of its social gains. 
Smear the leaders who wrought 
these social changes and by a 
strange form of guilt by associa- 
tion of laws and lawmakers you 
smear what the leaders wrought. 


V. WuitrE CoLLaR Workers. 
Occupations in this category fall 
into two groups: 

A. One broad group comprises 
the professions. Largest in num- 
bers are the educators. These, in- 
deed, are bearing the brunt of 
mccarthyism’s anti-intellectual- 
ism. Its extent and fury are seen 
in its attacks on universities, li- 
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braries, textbooks, UNESCO,, 
foundations, and the public: 
schools. That there appears to) 
have been no case of actual book 
burning should not hide from uss 
the similarity in spirit, and in-- 
creasingly in effectiveness, off 
what is happening here to whatt 
we so roundly condemned in) 
Nazi Germany. By mccarthyism’s5 
reckless charges and its exploit-- 
ing the mere handful of teachers; 
having actual communist affilia-- 
tions, a shadow of suspicion has} 
been cast upon our educational] 
life and a climate of intimidation} 
has been created in which me-- 
carthyism’s activities are carried| 
on. Educational leaders and ad- 
ministrators together with the: 
teachers have as a group stood! 
up splendidly to these attacks,, 
but under the surface the teach-- 
ing profession feels inhibited asi 
it did not feel a decade and more: 
ago. The Achilles’ heel of our? 
educational freedoms in Americat 
is likely to be mccarthyism’s in-- 
fluence within and upon locall 
school boards, state boards of re-; 
gents, and boards of trustees of! 
private colleges and universities.. 


B. A second broad group of? 
white collar occupations includes ‘ 
office and clerical workers and| 
those in the minor positions of’ 
management. These employees 


are numerous in what C. Wright 


Mills calls our “new middle: 
class.” In today’s world of Big; 


Business and Big Labor, as well’ 
as Big Government, this group! 
1s practically unorganized; its 


members are without any bonds; 


for common action politically 
and occupationally. ‘They do not 
belong, in any considerable num- 
bers, to organized labor, for they 
view such organizations as befit- 
ting only wage earners; and while 
they gain their prestige from 
their association with manage- 
ment, their status and security 
tend to be at the latter’s suffer- 
ance. Amidst today’s concentra- 
tions of power among wage earn- 
ers, management, and owners, 
white collar workers stand apart, 
without any countervailing pow- 
er of their own. 


One can easily discern in this 
set-up the potential for frustra- 
tion, insecurity, and rebellion at 
its depersonalization. It is also 
easy to see how this situation 
provides a spiritual and _ social 
soil fertile for mccarthyism: on 
the one hand, a “scare” cam- 
paign about a menace against 
which it claims it alone provides 
security; and on the other hand, 
a “‘scape-goat” technique which 
runs the gamut from genuine 
communists and their agents to 
“Viberals’” and ‘‘international- 
ists.” It is, however, difficult, if 
ot precarious, to attempt to 
measure mccarthyism’s inroads 
mong the members of these oc- 
cupations. 


he Need for Positive Action 


In what ways can churches and 
hurch people, through under- 
tanding and effective action, 
eal with the dangers in mccar- 
thyism to our Judeo-Christian 
tradition and our democratic in- 


stitutions? The above analysis of 
major aspects in today’s effort to 
impose conformity instead of per- 
mitting the essential freedoms 
suggests at least a direction for 
those who are opposed to mccar- 
thyism as a necessary or desirable 
method of opposing communism. 


A. The churches need to re- 
kindle a commitment to the val- 
ue of the individual. Central to 
this affirmation is the right of the 
individual under law to dissent, 
protest, and to seek social change. 
Church people should not only 
proclaim but themselves exercise 
such freedoms as that of speech, 
association, inquiry, and peti- 
tion. 


B. Church people need to be 
positive in confronting mccar- 
thyism. Nothing could be less 
needed than a blind “‘anti-mccar- 
thyism.” Beyond their exposures 
of the premises, statements, and 
practices of mccarthyism, posi- 
tive action by church people is 
needed in strengthening the 
foundations of freedom, social 
well-being, and religious living. 


C. While mecarthyism is essen- 
tially a moral problem it must in 
important aspects be dealt with 
by political means. Through the 
unscrupulous use of the immu- 
nities and other prerogatives that 
go with political office mccarthy- 
ism has already brought on a 
serious corruption and paralysis 
of the moral will in political life. 
Such political menace to the val- 
ues in our society as mccarthyism 
must be stopped by the responsi- 
ble use of the political means 


provided by a democratic society. 
The remedy lies in informed and 
vigorous political activity by 
church people as citizens: (a) on 
precinct and other levels in both 
major political parties; (b) at the 
polls; (c) through contact with 
public officials at Washington 
and the state capitals regarding 
pending legislation, investigat- 
ing committees, and administra- 
tive procedures; and (d) through 
membership in civic and other 
voluntary groups. 

D. Ultimately the strength of 
our democratic institutions lies 
in vigilance against undemo- 
cratic concepts of “Americanism” 
on the community level. The 
local school board, local chan- 
nels of public opinion such as 
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Commentary 


By Mildred McAfee Horton 


a is a patent medi- 
| cine introduced a few years 
ago for an ailment then new to 
Americans. The disease is one 

hich we believe might have 
been anticipated now that our 
indsight is so much clearer than 
ur foresight. Actually, it struck 
nexpectedly. Our nation was 
hrust by a series of complicated 
vents into a position of world 
eadership. In adjusting to the 
1ew demands upon us we used 
ew muscles, strained unexpect- 
d ligaments in our social life. 
his hurts. 


For some time Americans have 
cted panicky about their own 
Jational health. We have feared 
xposure to dangerous ideas lest 
e should fall victim to them. 
Ne have been alarmed lest we 
ould not resist creeping social- 
ism, insidious communism. We 
orried about our place in inter- 
ational society. We_ suffered 
rom a kind of fear of halitosis 
on the grand scale. 


Into this situation came self- 
ppointed doctors, uncertified by 
xperienced practitioners but 
lausible to nervous patients. 
The doctors were convinced that 
one of our unhappiness, our 
soreness, was the result of normal 
change. They recognized none of 
the symptoms of growing pains. 
They diagnosed all our current 
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ills as probably fatal. They ex- 
plained that they were caused by 
people who had _ deliberately 
sought to make us uncomfort- 
able, perhaps, indeed, to murder 
us. They then said, “Take this 
nostrum of mccarthyism. Apply 
it generously to the sore place— 
and if you can’t find the sore 
place accurately, spread our mc- 
carthyism over any area which 
might be related to the crucial 
point—and it is guaranteed to 
cure!” 


In all good faith sincere and 
earnest Americans — especially 
those living in salubrious Wis- 
consin—followed the normal pat- 
tern of succumbing to the ad- 
vertiser’s tempting lures. He con- 
firmed our fears that times were 
bad, things were uncertain, some- 
body was threatening us. We 
hurried to buy any particular 
brand of medicine guaranteed to 
cure. 


To most Americans the dose 
was bitter but if it was (as ad- 
vertised) the only available cure 
it was worth the bad taste it left 
in our mouths. 


This has been going on for 
years now. Gradually the Ameri- 
can public is noticing that the 
reports of its imminent death 
were grossly exaggerated. Gradu- 
ally we have discovered that the 
new demands made upon us are 


less irksome than we thought at 
first. Responsibility which was 
new and strange carries with it 
some satisfactions we had not re- 
alized and we are less conscious 
of aches and pains. It begins to 
occur to healthy-minded citizens 
that there is something neurotic, 
dyspeptic, unappealing about 
chronic absorption in one’s own 
state of health. We really don’t 
want to be hypochondriacs. 


An occasional expert begins to 
observe that quack medicine even 
when administered in good faith 
can have bad effects on the physi- 
cal and, especially, on the nerv- 
ous system of the patient. It 
crosses the mind of some observ- 
ers that the medicine may be 
more lucrative to the distributors 
than bona fide medicine ought 
to be. Careful practitioners dis- 
cover people who are relying on 
the drug in the patent medicine 
and neglecting proved methods 
for coping with real disease. To 
the distress of responsible citi- 
zens it becomes increasingly clear 
that the mcecarthyism drugs are 
habit-lorming and that people 
who tried to cure themselves with 
small doses have become addicts, 
depending on bigger and bigger 
prescriptions. 

The fact of the matter is that 
Americans are fundamentally al- 
lergic to the kind of treatment 
(external or internal) which they 
have learned to call mccarthyism. 
It may have served to allay cer- 
tain fears of one type of infec- 
tion, though there are responsi- 
ble people who question whether 
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or not even this claim is justified: 
by the facts. It has, however, en+ 
couraged the growth of parasiti+ 
cal organisms which Americans: 
thought had been permanentlyy 
destroyed in the climate of free-. 
dom we had learned to enjoy.’ 
When we get over our initial 
nervousness about our state of! 
health we know we do not thrives 
on anything which develops can-; 
cers of distrust, suspicion, hatred, | 
and malice. 

Readers of this article are not! 
apt to be Christian Scientists 
who might be expected to deny 
that there are illnesses which 
need to be cured. Most readers 
of Social Action are sure that 
conditions have prevailed and do 
prevail which call for treatment. 
We are even prepared to believe 
that there has been some psycho-. 
logical germ -warfare directed! 
against us, that there are people, 
some native, some foreign, who 
have tried to produce sickness 
among us. These people must be 
isolated by experts and inhibited | 
from doing their dastardly world 
Though we hold it to be ut 
American to believe the worst of 
anyone in order to protect our-- 
selves from the occasional villain 
among us, we are glad to navel 
official authorities accept respon-- 
sibility for protecting us from 
any conscious or unconscious: 
typhoid-Marys. 

The time is here, however, , 
when mecarthyism as a remedy ' 
for what ails us ought to be: 
thrown out. It has proved to be: 
a poison, violating the food and | 
drug acts of democracy. It saps; 
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the strength of people who nip 
at it and keeps them from throw- 
ing their energies into the posi- 
live health programs which 
might really help to cure us. 
Instead of huddling at home in 
what we insist on calling a sick- 
room, sipping potent mccarthy- 
ism, it is time for Americans to 
be out in the sunshine of their 
faith in freedom, developing 
their strength for the adventure 
of living in the exciting world 
f which we are inevitable parts. 
e need to build vigorous com- 
munities, healthy for young and 
old alike, to help citizens develop 
he capacity to undertake world 
esponsibilities without painful 
fter-effects. We have work to do 
0 create the kind of society in 
hich free men can live crea- 


N his penetrating article, ““Mc- 
t Carthyism—An Analysis,” my 
ood friend, Cameron Hall, has 
resented a most helpful analysis 
or church leaders. 

Around the question, “What 
ind of an anti-communist would 
ne be?” sharp cleavages devel- 
p, even among us. For, as Mr. 
[all with genuine concern ad- 
its, the ‘“‘anti-ccommunist world” 
s, indeed, divided as to the ap- 
roaches to be taken. 

Mr. Hall rightly draws firmly 
e line between those anti-com- 
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_ It must be a world-wide society 
since no nation can live today in 
splendid isolation. The splendor 
degenerates into squalor and the 
land which tries to exclude the 
world becomes drab and uninter- 
esting. People who try to save 
their lives by building high walls 
about themselves bar the variety 
of contact which makes life ex- 
hilarating. In very truth they 
lose the lives they sought to save. 

When men have let themselves 
worry too long about real or 
threatened ills, when they have 
drugged themselves with bad 
medicine, they may well need a 
tonic before they can put them- 
selves with full vigor into the 
tasks they see ahead. Christians 
have such a tonic; whosoever 
will, let him take the water of 
life freely. 


a * 


By Ellis H. Dana 


munists who see McCarthyism as 
the answer and those who do not. 
That the general run of church 
people see ‘“‘the basic choice as 
between totalitarianism and de- 
mocracy” is by no means so clear 
as Mr. Hall assumes. 

While correctly interpreting 
McCarthy as a politician never 
to be sold short, Mr. Hall is also 
equally sound in emphasizing 
that there is a great danger in 
overestimating the Senator’s in- 
fluence. For the problem lies 
deep “within us as a people.” 


But McCarthyism is indeed an 
awful ‘corrosive’ in its impact 
upon our Judeo-Christian values. 
For, as I view it, it builds up 
communism in its own perverted 
image. It is utterly reckless in 
defining terms, if it does so at all. 
Its life-blood is in being attacked. 
That’s why our somewhat naive 
ways, as liberal intellectuals, have 
often served to strengthen the 
movement. In fact, our petulant 
complaint about its “methods” 
has often done little good, be- 
cause this has been in itself a 
negative approach. Its boorish- 
ness and vulgarity go deeper than 
the manners of a Senator. This 
comes out of our own guilt—out 
of a nation-wide social sickness 
that has gripped us. An “analy- 
sis” is one step, and speaking out 
is another. But a more positive 
Christian education program. is 
needed to bring us back to na- 
tional health. 


Communist infiltration has 
called for Paul Reveres—far more 
than Mr. Hall may recognize— 
but not of the McCarthy kind. 
For we are doomed to live in an 
age of gigantic conspiracy, which 
calls for far more discriminating 
thought about what holds us to- 
gether as a nation. Yet, to iden- 
tify pro-McCarthyism with anti- 
communism is a mad technique, 
which demands constant and 
forthright challenge, such as this 
article of Mr. Hall’s presents. 


But I disagree, at least in part, 
with Mr. Hall when he tries to 
equate so much of the “man and 
the movement” with “the psy- 
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chology of the garrison state.” 
Here Mr. Hall seems to mini4 
mize the awful power threat 
from Moscow and even from Pel 
ping, which calls for counter 
vigilance and preparation. Oun 
“cold war, nuclear armament! 
race complex, our national 
mood” are far more than results: 
of the “garrison state.” For ther 
have been past failures in actuak 
war and in American diplomacy} 
which have disillusioned oun 
people, not without justifications 
These Mr. Hall fails to stress 
sufficiently. 


It is never too late to deman 
an accounting and to fix respon- 
sibility for those acts which aide 
the weak Russia of 1917 to bee 
come the colossal and threaten 
ing world power that it is today, 
with nearly one-third of the 
world population under its yoke? 
Furthermore, to learn about our 
past mistakes will certainly helyy 
us as a nation to prevent future 
ones. Then, too, deep concern 
over the communist menace and 
the shocking disclosures of its 
intrigues must be met forthi 
rightly. Merely to decry “the 
methods used” is not to meet theé 
issue squarely. 


} 
The best way to raise the level 
of political morality is by raising 
the political consciousness anc& 
understanding of all our people 
They must see that there can b 

no “‘sure-fire’’ panaceas for alll 
our many complex domestic and 
international problems. And they: 
must learn to make a clear diss 
tinction between opinion anc 
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onspiracy, as this article by Mr. 
all does so well. 

In his section, ““The Users and 
he Used,” Mr. Hall has made a 
nost valid analysis—one of the 
dest that I have read. I also like 
what he says under his caption, 
‘The Primitive and the Nega- 
ive.’ Moreover, he is right when 
1€ asserts that McCarthyism is a 
hhrowback to beyond the 1930's 
ind, even to the “rise of a free 
ociety.” Yes, and Mr. Hall has 
ertainly discovered a great weak- 
ness in the fact of McCarthyism’s 
encial negativism—in those of 
he “Old Guard” who, regretta- 
ly, make opposition almost a 
fixation.” And what he says 
bout “reputation assassination” 
s largely valid, in the light of 
he claims of personal integrity 
nd the “worth of the individ- 
al’—though throughout Ameri- 
an political history it has been 
requently used by certain lead- 
rs in all parties. 


McCarthyism does emphasize a 
superficial view of what democ- 
acy is’; for, as Mr. Hall says in 

pungent sentence which de- 
erves to be emblazoned every- 
here throughout America, “De- 
ocracy will survive only as long 
$ it enlists practitioners of its 
ethods.”” How simple a truth 
nd yet how profound! 


As a former vice-chairman of 
he Wisconsin Citizens for Ei- 
nhower Committee and as a 
hurch executive who took a 
ublic stand in November, 1951, 
n McCarthy in his own state, 
nd as one who has done con- 
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siderable work behind the scenes 
since that time on the issue, I 
am. strongly convinced that too 
many Protestant leaders have 
tended to minimize the deep- 
lying factors that have built up 
McCarthy, in their hasty pre- 
occupation with ‘“‘anti-anti-com- 
munism.” And I have observed 
that there has been a woeful fail- 
ure to deal with the real com- 
munist issue, both domestic and 
foreign, in a way commensurate 
with its rapid development in 
public opinion. 


McCarthyism cannot be con- 
trolled while the basic problem 
of communism remains unre- 
solved in people’s minds, as I 
think it still is. What is, there- 
fore, needed is some bold and 
realistic action by church leaders 
(far more than mere pronounce- 
ments) and a much more effec- 
tive over-all program by the pres- 
ent administration in Washing- 
ton—which some of us have been 
advocating since late in 1953. 
The response to this need is seen 
in my own state of Wisconsin, 
for example, in its varying re- 
actions toward its junior Senator. 


Early last June in Milwaukee, 
as I “sat out’ as an alternate 
delegate to the State GOP con- 
vention, it was reported to me 
that row after row of empty seats 
was in evidence—a mere 1,500 
seats filled out of 4,000. Delegates 
are said to have stayed at home, 
as I did, disgusted as liberals, or 
middle-roaders, with the prevail- 
ing preoccupation with our jun- 
ior Senator. Furthermore, on a 


pro-McCarthy resolution intro- 
duced in this Convention, there 
were far more delegates this time 
than a year ago who voted in the 
negative—some say 20 per cent— 
which is a good sign. But there 
are still other encouraging trends. 


The “Joe Must Go” recall 
movement—as it became known 
nationally — was a “prairie-fire- 
protest” of no mean dimensions. 
For in trying to get the 400,000 
signatures in 60 days actually re- 
quired to authorize a special re- 
call election, the movement ob- 
tained some 325,000. This was 
an amazing response to direct 
education and action and to the 
leadership of LeRoy Gore of 
Sauk City, 30 years a Republican, 
and editor of a weekly paper. At 
the beginning, he told me that 
he had insuperable obstacles to 
overcome, but that the protest 
was worth it. Professionals in 
both parties shunned the recall 
as impracticable. Few state pa- 
pers came out editorially for the 
“recall.” Certain AFL and CIO 
leaders pooh-poohed the plan. 
Overly enthusiastic, if not politi- 
cally naive, clergymen and intel- 
lectual leaders put too much 
hope in its ultimate success. Po- 
litical amateurs though they 
largely were, editors, rank-and- 
file voters and young political 
leaders, in particular, did stir up 
an unprecedented protest which 
drew national attention and sup- 
port. ‘That was in itself a worth- 
while achievement—to show that 
McCarthy’s star was 


waning, 
even in his home state. 
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McCarthy’s political influence, 
both in his native Wisconsin and 
in other states where he has cami 
paigned, has been greatly over+ 
rated. This is borne out in a 
study by Louis H. Bean, a pro» 
fessional statistician and analystt 

A county-by-county analysis ob 
the 1952 elections in Wisconsi 
shows that McCarthy was the 
Jow-man on the’ Republicanr 
ticket. Also, in 1952 he ran be: 
hind his own 1946 record, as well 
as behind Eisenhower, in moss 
counties. In counties that tally 
up only 15 per cent of the voting 
population—Appleton and Greer 
Bay—he held his own. But he loss 
ground in most other countie 
having population centers 0: 
25,000, or more. In fact, Bean’: 
analysis of the 1952 and 1946 r 
turns shows that McCarthy pro 
ably would not have been r 
elected, except for riding in or 
Eisenhower's coattails. 

It is true, as Mr. Hall says, tha 
McCarthyism “represents a me | 
tling away of democracy’—ar 
other telling phrase. In reso 
ing tensions through “substat 
tial consensus,” we must have 
reasonableness and mutuality 0 
concern, persuasion, toleration 
and compromise. But oe 
ism denies these through its bar 
assertions, distortions and denu 
ciations. 4 

That there is need for “pos 
tive action” we can all agre 
But Mr. Hall falls short here it 
stressing a truly realistic pro 
gram. These good suggestion 
require amplification. We cai 
furnish still more opportunities 
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r courageous citizens to gather 
ider church auspices and, in 
und-table fashion, consider 
ays of effective action. We can 
| do more as “Christian citi- 
ns” in the area of politics, to 
ake our influence felt. 

We churchmen must think 
ore realistically what the prob- 
m of communism is, and what 
iv foreign policy should be. We 
“ed to listen to research work- 
s, to social scientists, to his- 
rians, to publicists, and to real 
er. As churchmen, who 
e intelligently opposed to Mc- 
arthyism, let us know our defi- 
tions—far better than I find 
ost churchmen do. Let us know 
e distinguishing marks of de- 
ocracy, particularly of Ameri- 
n democracy, of democratic so- 


uMAN freedom is a precious 
thing; costly, hard won, al- 
ays under siege, its gains forever 
ing threatened. It is in jeopardy 
w, right here at home, where 
e are losing it to ourselves—so 
speak—by duly ordained po- 
tical processes. Freedom is be- 
g subject more to political ero- 
on than to direct attack, and 
e erosion has been going on for 
long time. We have been losing 
eedom to ourselves by political 
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cialism, of communism, and espe- 
cially of Russian communism. As 
churchmen, let us also re-read our 
Declaration of Independence, the 
federal Constitution, the Com- 
munist Manifesto, Marx’s letter 
of 1850 to his lieutenants, Jeffer- 
son’s letters on the new U.S. Con- 
stitution, the Federalist Papers, 
the speeches and letters of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, as well as pertinent 
contemporary political docu- 
ments. Why not do our own 
studying, analyzing and thinking 
—and acting? 

For America faces a world 
revolution—a conflict of ideas 
over competing values and pro- 
grams. We cannot afford to 
truckle either to communism or 
to McCarthyism in this dark hour 
of defense and decision. 


By Edmund A. Opitz 


means ever since we chose to rely 
on political means to do things 
to ourselves. 

We have long lived under a 
dispensation unwilling to ac 
knowledge any restraints on the 
actions of government, provided 
only that the actions in question 
could win majority acceptance. 
A majority, in political parlance, 
always means a forceful and ar- 
ticulate minority which knows 
what it wants. According to a 


widely held theory, these minori- 
ties are entitled to any services 
from government they can get by 
politicking for them. It is ad- 
judged nice by most persons if 
this service turns out to be a 
T.V.A. oran R.F.C.; it.is not'so 
nice — but still covered by the 
popular theory—if this service 
turns out to be what some label 
“mecarthyism.”* 


Ralph Barton Perry assures us 
that “the question of the extent 
to which government shall un- 
dertake such services (as those 
rendered by the Welfare State) is 
not a question of principle, but 
only a question of method. . . . 
The choice rests not on the gen- 
eral principle of polity, but on 
expediency.” ** 


If we accept premises such as 
these, it is only a matter of time 
before someone will draw obvi- 
ous conclusions from them which 
we wiill not like. 


When individual liberty is be- 
ing impaired by perfectly legal 
political means, the basic ques- 
tion is: How did we come to set 
up the political apparatus in the 
first place by which this is now 
being done to us? We were 
warned by the late Louis Bran- 
deis that “the greatest dangers 
to liberty lurk in insidious en- 
croachment by men of zeal, well 


* As to what relation, if any, the prac- 
tices lumped under the label “mecarthy- 
ism” have to Senator Joseph McCarthy, 
see the recent book by Wm. F. Buckley, 
Jr. and L. Brent Bozell, “McCarthy and 
His Enemies,” Regnery, 1954. 


** Realms of Value,” pp. 211, 205. 
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meaning but without undet 
standing.” Our well meanim 
zeal to accomplish admittedll 
desirable social goals made v 
impatient long ago of moral ant 
constitutional restraints on pe 
litical action which seemed 1 
hinder the attainment of ou 
goals. This in turn led to tH 
concept of an expanding goverr 
ment and the erection of polit 
cal apparatus by which our sé 
cial goals might be accomplishee 
That was the trend, and for 
long time it seemed good t 
many earnest people. Perhay 
this seemingly good trend ha 
turned sour, and the currer 
frustrations are a result. If the 
are, they will not be overcon 
unless the trend is rigorously 1 
assessed. 

Invasions of liberty cannot f 
opposed effectively except a 
principle. And in the politic: 
religion of the so-called intelll 
gentsia there are few of the ii 
gredients for a principled defen: 
of individual liberty. There a 
cries of alarm and pain from th 
quarter, but devotion is na 
measured in decibels. Nor is ov 
dedication to freedom dete 
mined by the privileges we wat 
for ourselves and accord to ov 
friends—even though it is norms 
to want freedom for ourselvé 
and loyalty to cronies is cor 
mendable by other standar 
The acid test of a man’s unde 
standing of freedom and his fait 
in freedom is the liberty he wii 
ingly accords to persons he di 
likes to preach ideas he despise: 
and to engage in any peaceft 
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ercise of their faculties. No 
ue friend of freedom will settle 
r anything less than this. Free- 
ym has not suffered half so 
uch from the attacks of its 
vemies who want to discard it 
holesale, as from the efforts of 
; false friends who believe they 
mM save it piecemeal. The attack 
-ouses defenders; but the latter 
»proach disarms defense be- 
use it venerates the forms while 
stroying the essentials. We are 
sarmed by being led into be- 
ving that “we are doing it to 
rselves’”—although it is clear 
at the “we” who are doing it 
€ not the same people as the 
urselves” to whom it is done— 
d then we tolerate, as well as 
actice, invasions of personal 
hts and privacy such as no 
tocrat of the past would have 
red attempt. In this regard, in 
is tyranny of all over each, the 
odern world has drawn upon 
e reserves of a hitherto unsus- 
cted dimension of evil. This is 
end result of efforts which be- 
m benignly as an expansion of 
e scope and powers of political 
i to accomplish social 


“Mccarthyism,” as Cameron 
all views that. phenomenon, is 
secondary or derived evil. As 
ch, it could not and did not 
pear until certain primary 
nditions were first established; 
mely, those conditions which 
nstitute what Mr. Hall calls 
r garrison state psychology. 
eferring to the Senator, Mr. 
all writes, ‘‘Most of his strength 
a derived strength, in that it 
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lies in his making effective con- 
tact with something within us as 
a people.” Later he says, “For 
mecarthyism is essentially the ap- 
peal to, the aggravation of, and 
the use and manipulation of the 
psychology of the garrison state.” 
In the garrison state, the mood 
is that of an armed camp. People 
are either friend or foe; either 
wholly with us or wholly against 
us. There is little tolerance for 
those who just want to go on 
living their own lives. 


This is also the mood of the 
crusading collectivisms of our 
era. The psychology of the wel- 
fare state is that of the garrison 
state keyed lower. The pitch is 
easily raised and the welfare state 
can slip over onto a wartime 
footing without missing a beat 
or changing a principle. As a 
peacetime policy, the welfare 
state conscripts property and 
coerces men; the tactic is the 
same after a declaration of war. 
Hence the enthusiasm of our in- 
telligentsia for the pursuit of 
universal peace by means of con- 
tinuous war; that project is noth- 
ing but our local utopia writ 
large. This does not lead to the 
garrison state psychology; it is 
that psychology. 


If Mr. Hall’s observations on 
“mecarthyism” are sound—and | 
think they are—some important 
conclusions seem to follow. If we 
rid ourselves of the garrison state 
psychology we eliminate two evils 
at once; “meccarthyism’s” predis- 
posing conditions, and “mccar- 
thyism” itself. But, on the other 


hand, if we limit our attack to a 
hated person and what he sym- 
bolizes to us, and by our efforts 
succeed in getting him out of the 
way while leaving intact—or even 
by our actions strengthening— 
the garrison state psychology, the 
elimination of one secondary 
evil will merely pave the way for 
smithism, brownism, and an end- 
less chain of others. 


We need to adopt a realistic 
approach to the problem of Com- 
munists, loyalty risks, or security 
risks in government, or in posts 
accorded a privileged position by 
government. But an even more 
urgent need is a deflation of the 
garrison state psychology itself— 
because unless we can cure our- 
selves of this, it will continue to 
spawn phenomena we do not 
like. But we can’t rid ourselves 
of that psychology by indulging 
ourselves in it under a guise of 
fighting some ism or other. 


Political planning of a nation’s 
people cannot be carried out un- 
less there is a willingness to use 
governmental coercion against 
people who have their own plans 
and want to carry them out. Re- 
pression must be used on indi- 
viduals and minorities who, if 
free, would not go along with the 
plan. The intelligentsia have 
generally favored this process 
every step of the way, because 
it is part of their political re- 
ligion that others have no right 
to full freedom for their ideas 
which those who have captured 
control of the political apparatus 
thus obtain for their ideas. 
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The classic Liberals favored | 
government that would do m 
more than protect each persoc 
from injury by any other. Gor 
ernment, the social agency whic 
had received a delegated gran 
of power, was to be limited t 
providing a fair field and m 
favor within which all person 
and groups were free to follos 
the promptings of will and cop 
science so long as they did na 
interfere with the equal freedow 
of others. 


Those who now call the 
selves Liberals have turned tk 
banner of classic Liberalism ul 
side down. They demand a ser 
ice state, 7.e., a government bot 
extensive enough and so enrich 
by heavy taxation that it 
provide various social services o 
demand to pressure groups. Th’ 
latter alternative to classic Lili 
eralism, or modern Libertarian 
ism, has become a pseudo-rel 
gious faith for many people, a 
it has broken up into many sect 
Each sect has acquired a sul 
stantial apologetics. Granted 
few plausible premises whi 
have wide acceptance, the assor 
ed brands of collectivism cai 
marshal cogent arguments ii 
their support. But not one « 
these brands, from communis® 
to the welfare state, can honest 
claim that equal freedom is o 
of its ingredients—except as 
selling point in one of its plankt 

Every use of politically er 
forced means for attaining soci 
ends impairs the freedom ¢ 


(Continued on page 33) 
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The helpfulness of this section 
our magazine will depend to 
large degree on how many of 
u respond to the invitation, 
re given, to send the C.S.A. re- 
rts on developments in your 
urch and community — espe- 
a. what your social action 
mmittee is doing. Please don’t 

modest about it. If your 
urch has done something on 
ial issues that you feel has 
e significance, however limit- 
in scope, write to us about it. 
may be only a paragraph or 


* * 


e Rochester Story 


two, or a page or two. 

Using these pages to tell others 
how you have gone about a par- 
ticular task is an effective way to 
help the whole denomination. 
Be sure to give enough detail to 
make the reader who doesn’t 
know your church see what ac- 
tually happened. Don’t worry 
about making your piece too 
long. The editor of these pages 
will exercise his prerogatives if 
necessary. Address the envelope 
to Herman F. Reissig, 289 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


* * 


Social Action in One Church 


One of the keenest commit- 
tees we have is the Christian 
Citizenship Committee in Unit- 
‘ed Congregational Church, Ro- 
chester, New York. In response 
to our request, Mrs. Paul E. 
Tanner, a member of the com- 
mittee, has written the feature 


story for this month. It is a 


great satisfaction to publish 
Mrs. Tanner’s account. Just in 
case you want to know still 
more, Mrs. Tanner’s address is: 
275 Somershire Drive, Roches- 
ter 17, New York. 
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The spark of one individual's 
unflagging zeal and enthusiasm 
kindling congregational response 
and action has brought to United 
Congregational Church, Roches- 
ter, N.Y., a year-around program 
of Christian Citizenship activity 
in ever-enlarging areas of social 
concern, involving not only the 
members of the committee itself 
but many other church members 


‘interested in specific projects or 


discussions. 


Our “spark” has been provid- 
ed by Mrs. Lloyd R. Stamp, wite 


of our pastor, whose own warm 
encouragement and constant co- 
operation have been invaluable 
assets. Mrs. Stamp’s special abili- 
ties as well as her keen interest 
and wholehearted participation 
have made her a key figure in all 
_ aspects of our program. 

Starting as a “one-woman” 
committee less than ten years ago, 
membership was increased by the 
addition of a Christian Citizen- 
ship chairman from each Circle 
of the Women’s Guild and was 
further expanded by the inclu- 
sion of representatives of the 
Men’s Club, college youth and 
young married groups and Pil- 
grim Fellowship. The group is 
considered an “‘open’’ committee 
with attendance of former mem- 
bers and any other interested 
persons encouraged at all times. 

Even with this nucleus, inter- 
est in Christian Citizenship re- 
mained rather academic until 
1950 when the Rochester area 
was host to a Council for Social 
Action pilot project and about 
fifteen of our members attended 
the series of sessions from No- 
vember to June, learning from 
first-hand reports and discussions 
of the activities of our national 
CSA leaders. This contact opened 
hitherto unrecognized vistas of 
service, and the sponsorship of a 
family of displaced persons by 
our church afforded an imme- 
diate opportunity for practical 
application of some of these prin- 
ciples. 

With the establishment of a 
well-organized committee meet- 
ing regularly each month, proj- 
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ects challenged us in unlimité 
number and variety: an electic 
year presentation of issues ari 
candidates; a survey of local tek 
vision programs, involving mort 
toring, analysis and conferenc 
with TV officials; a campaign fd 
greater traffic safeguards for ch) 
dren on our heavily - travelld 
thoroughfares, in which schos 
and other community grou 
joined and which resulted in tk 
eventual adoption of nearly all 
our original recommendatiom 
sponsorship of two very effectii 
study and discussion groups, 1: 
to consider the CSA Washingtc 
packet on the Public Schoo 
the other on the subject “TY 
Churches and American Fre 
dom.” These were not only r 
warding experiences for tho 
participating, but both have e 
gendered considerable interest _ 
churches of other denominatio 
locally as well as in our ow 
church. 

We have encouraged and su 
ported representation at th 
Churchmen’s Legislative - | 
nars in Washington for the pa 
three years and at the 199 
Framingham Institutes. We ha% 
had speakers at our committi 
meetings reporting on these 
periences and other guests to d 
cuss racial problems, migrant ] 
bor and current school issues. 
were invited by the local Cou: 
cil of Church Women to provid 
personnel and seminar materi! 
for the Social Action part of thee 
Spring Institute program. Mar 
of our committee members hav 
gladly served on District, Assi 
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ition and State Social Action 
ymmittees, thus maintaining a 
luable link with our larger 
ganization. 

As we grew and our interests 
panded, the need for a way to 
annel information to other or- 
nizations in the church and to 
€ congregation as a whole be- 
me more apparent. One way, 
course, was to bring programs 
lating to our projects to these 
oups, which we have done. 
nother means which we have 
und effective is the publication 
veral times a year of a Chris- 
n Citizenship Bulletin, which 
distribute through our Circle 
resentatives and make avail- 
le to members of the congrega- 
n. Sometimes we use the Bul- 
in to inform people of a com- 
project and create interest in 
rticipating; sometimes we use 
to report on our activities or 
dies or to review a year’s pro- 
am. We also sponsored a Chris- 
n Citizenship Sunday, with 
r minister preaching on “‘Pro- 
etic Religion” and with some 
our committee members tak- 
part in the service. 

We have recently established a 
ristian Citizenship library, of- 
ing to our church members 
e chance to read books of cur- 
nt interest used in our study 
ies, such as J Protest by Bishop 
nam, The Urge to Persecute 
A. Powell Davies, and many 
hers, as well as general books 
the church and social action. 
Having received the inspira- 
n to translate our religious 
nvictions into action, and hav- 
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ing created, for ourselves at least, 
some understanding of what an 
active Christian faith can do, we 
feel that any church organized 
for social action automatically 
widens its horizon and enlarges 
its vision. Although specific goals 
may vary there is an ever-present 
need and a boundless opportu- 
nity to make our Christian wit- 
ness effective in our own commu- 
nity and eventually in our world 
community as well. 


—DorotuHy H. TANNER 


Footnote to the Story 


Mrs. Tanner refers only in 
passing to a series of discussions 
on “The Churches and Ameri- 
can Freedom” presented by the 
United Congregational Church 
committee. That series was a 
prime example of the kind of 
serious educational job a local 
church committee can do. With 
an average attendance of 22, the 
committee conducted four discus- 
sion meetings. The topics were: 

“Freedom and Security — An 
American Problem.” Led by Her- 
man F. Reissig. 

“The Religious and Constitu- 
tional Basis of Our Freedom.” 
Led by the Rev. George Ulp, Ro- 
chester Presbyterian minister. 

“Current Threats to American 
Freedom.” Led by the Rev. Kyle 
Haselden, Rochester Baptist min- 
ister. (A review of the Davis 
book, But We Were Born Free.) 

“The Churches’ Role in Pre- 
serving American Freedom.” Led 
by members of the group. 

The series was followed up by 


the preparation of an attractive 
13-page mimeographed report on 
the series. The report contains a 
section headed, “What Can a 
Christian Citizen Do?” and also 
a list of books, pamphlets and 
magazine articles. You can get a 
copy of this report for 15¢ by 
writing to Mrs. Lloyd R. Stamp, 
2268 Hudson Ave., Rochester 17, 
New York. Mrs. Stamp says: 
“One of the stimulating experi- 


ences we had was the _ inte 
change not only of opinions, bo 
also of resource material, so thi 
liberals exposed themselves 
‘conservative’ literature and tk 
more ‘conservative’ represent 
tives read material presentir 
the ‘liberal’ point of view. Thr 
we had a corrective effect on eaa 
other’s thinking, although y 
did not arrive at any final agre 
ment.” 


Suggestion for Getting Started 


Suppose that, after many con- 
versations on “‘Couldn’t we have 
a social action committee in our 
church?” you are planning to 
bring up the matter at a meeting 
of your Official Board or of the 
congregation. How will you pre- 
sent the question? Suppose that, 
instead of making a general ar- 
gument on the need to relate our 
faith to social issues, you put it 
like this: 

“IT am trying to be a Christian. 
It isn’t always easy—in times like 
these. I need all the help I can 
get. My church helps me in many 
ways. But when it comes to the 
social issues that confront all of 
us, frankly, I need more help. 
What, for example, is the con- 
nection between our belief in 
peace and the United Nations? 
How do I apply our talk about 
brotherhood to the racial situa- 
tion in our town? Does the story 
of the Good Samaritan have any- 
thing to do with housing and 
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slums? Making the right conne 
tion isn’t always so simple. 
would like what help I can 
from my fellow members. If th 
Council for Social Action cé 
give me any help, I would li 
that, too. 


“TI think that having in 


church a regular committee ¢ 
social problems — whatever ¥ 
may call it—would be helpful. 
me and to some others. In ade 
tion to what we get from the : 
mons and in other ways, some | 
us feel that we need a sma! 
group, appointed or elected | 
the church, whose job it woul 
be to help us put our heads t 
gether, regularly and serious 
on how we can act like Chr 
tians in our town, in the natioe 
and in the world. I am, ther 
fore, pleading for a social actioc 
or a Christian Citizenship, con 
mittee not so much because som 
one somewhere needs help, b» 
because I need it.” 


dmund A. Opitz (Continued) 


\ose who entertain other con- 
ctions about the best means of 
scomplishing the same ends. 
hese are “free” to have their 
wn thoughts about the matter, 
Mt not to act on them. They 
ave lost the freedom to imple- 
ent their plans to the extent 
at they are forced to pay for 
lternative political plans. They 
not have the same freedom 
r their ideas as those whose 
eas are politically implement- 
have obtained for theirs. 

This same principle holds 
henever any enterprise is “es- 
blished” by the state, whether 
be religion, medicine, hous- 
g, education, electrification or 
oney lending—all believers in 
ternative ways of accomplish- 
@ certain ends in religion, 
edicine, housing, and so on, are 
enalized. They are “free” in the 
nse that they are not in jail, 
it their right to equal freedom 
as been impaired. They have 
sen demoted to a lower caste, 


servation that all these people 
ave to do is get political power 
ow themselves. They may do this, 


but if they do their success will 
result in the demotion of some 
other group to second class status. 
And for the believer in equal 
freedom for all men alike, this 
is no solution at all. This is an- 
other of those areas where there 
is a need for an “agonizing reap- 
praisal” by men of good will. 
Nearly all men say they favor 
freedom, but not all men favor 
the things which make for free- 
dom, and that is the test. 


There are vast issues raised by 
Mr. Hall’s paper, and I have lim- 
ited my comments to a few con- 
siderations in one tiny corner. 
It goes without saying that each 
of us will be guided by his own 
convictions in these matters, and 
that none of us can take even a 
first step toward correcting the 
evils that plague our common 
life without starting from where 
he is, and acting on his own as- 
sumptions. The fountain-head of 
any curative action we might 
take, or any healing word we 
might speak, lies close to home. 
Before we can shed light on any- 
thing, there must be light with- 
in us. 


NY 
ts 
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Book Notes 


McCARTHYISM 

ButT WE WERE BORN FREE. By Elmer 
Davis. Bobbs Merrill, 229 pp. $2.75. 

FREEDOM, LOYALTY, DISSENT. By 
Henry Steele Commager. Oxford 
University Press, 155 pp. $2.50. 

THE URGE TO PERSECUTE. By A. 
Powell Davies. Beacon, 213 pp. 
$2.75. 

STRANGER COME HOME. By William 
L. Shirer. Little, Brown, 369 pp. 
$3.95. 

McCarthyism or, as A. Powell Davies 
prefers to call it, bullyism, is having 
at least one good result: it is produc- 
ing a whole shelf of books—not to 
mention the articles and editorials— 
that take a fresh look at the real 
American tradition and the real 
American spirit and may, if enough 
people read them, help to give us a 
rebirth of the American idea. For one 
good way to get a new appreciation 
of something good is to contrast it 
with something evil that represents 
itself as the real thing. 

One can hardly come to an intel- 
ligent conclusion on McCarthyism 
without asking, “What is the real 
meaning of American freedom? 
What does loyalty to the American 
way really involve? What were the 
‘Founding Principles’ about which we 
talk so much?” The ideas of our 
founding fathers, our Bill of Rights 
and our historic Supreme Court Opin- 
ions need to be investigated and we 
are investigating them. For average 
Americans—those who are not his- 
torians or constitutional lawyers or 
political scientists—no better guides 
are available than Henry Steele Com- 
mager and Elmer Davis. The chapter, 
“Through the Perilous Night,” in the 
Davis book tells, as no other short 
treatment I have seen, the story of 
our current wandering in a “far coun- 
try,” where we have been spending 
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our substance in a kind of soci‘ 
drunkenness. Davis writes about 
with just the combination of sobo 
analysis, passion, and humor that — 
needed. His dedicatory words, “To tk 
memory of Ernst Reuter [the laa 
mayor of Berlin], a fighter for fre« 
dom whom nobody ever scared,” sex 
the tone of the book. Davis is nevs 
hysterical, he does not exaggerate, } 
writes with beautiful and powerf 
simplicity. Not being scared himsek 
he leaves the reader at once thankfif 
for the essential greatness of th 
American idea and ready to stand 
steady and straight against the da 
verters and corrupters who are o 
doing even the communists as ene 
of freedom. 

If, because communists and othe 
misuse freedom, you have wondere 
how important freedom of thoug 
and speech really is and how mua 
freedom we can safely permit—sa 
in our schools—Henry Steele Con 
mager will help clarify your thin 
ing. Defending freedom, not on co 
stitutional grounds or with transce: 
dental arguments or on the basis « 
natural rights but on the basis of il 
practical “necessity,” Commager oper 
one’s eyes wide to the really seriou 
character of “what we are witnessi 
today: a broad official and non-offici 
attack upon nonconformity.” 
chapter on “Guilt by Associatior 
leads, through sober analysis and hil 
torical argument, to the hard-hitting 
conclusion: 


“It is time we see this doctrine ¢ 
guilt by association for what it i 
not a useful device for detecting suk 
version, but a device for subverting 
our constitutional principles and praa 
tices, for destroying our constitutiona 
guarantees, and for corrupting ov 
faith in ourselves and in our fellov 
men.” 


This book, added to his many maga- 
nme and newspaper articles, makes 
1e ready to name Commager one of 
ir ablest and most eloquent apostles 
whatsoever is good and true in the 
merican way of life. 

A. Powell Davies, Unitarian minis- 
r, is one of the strongest voices in 
e nation’s capital on this subject, 
uving captured the headlines with 
s assertion that the time had come 
ye the churches to investigate Con- 
ress. His book is a valiant, if some- 
hat too sermonic, protest. I thought 
I read it that some of the chapters, 
1 of which are short, would be ex- 
Ilent for reading aloud in groups 
thered in home or church. Espe- 
Ily moving are his accounts of first- 
nd experiences with innocent per- 
ns, bewildered, frightened, some- 
es driven to the point of planning 
icide by Congressional “bullyism.” 
"What is un-American?” asks 
avies—and summarizes the answer 
us: 

"Tf, therefore, we are to define 
-American activities authentically, 
e must define them as everything 
hatever that hinders the advance of 
erty under law, or betrays the 
uality of human rights, or that 
ansgresses the freedom of the indi- 
dual conscience, or profanes the 
credness of human personality. We 
ould have to define as un-American 
1 impairment of civil rights, all dis- 
imination on account of race of 
eed.” 

Davies makes a clever suggestion 
an appropriate oath for witnesses 
ing investigated by Congressional 
mmittees—as follows: 

‘I, a free citizen of the United 
ates, whose government is his agent 
t his master, do swear to tell as 
uch of the truth as this committee 
es not prevent or distort and I will 
responsive to the committee’s ques- 
ns to the full extent of their accord 
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with our liberties and laws.” 
William L. Shirer has been a great 
newspaper reporter and radio com- 
mentator, who for his candor has 
suffered banishment from his com- 
mentator’s job. Stranger Come Home 
is not a great novel but if one likes 
to take some of his education on this 
subject in the form of fiction, this 
story—whose characters are easily 
identified in the current American 
scene—will hold his attention. 


—HERMAN F. REISSIG 


ECONOMIC LIFE 


ETHICS IN A BUSINESS SOCIETY. By 
Marquis W. Childs and Douglass 
Cater. Harper, 192 pp. $1.75. Also 
in Mentor Books, New American 
Library, 35¢. 

Increasing attention is being given 
in many churches to the relation of 
religion not only to the conduct of 
the individual in his daily work, 
viewed as a Christian vocation, but 
also to the complex and organiza- 
tional secular institutions and forces 
that go far to shape his conduct. The 
series of studies undertaken by the 
Department of Church and Economic 
Life of the National Council of 
Churches has inspired a popular treat- 
ment of this theme by two well- 
known news commentators. They have 
sketched the content of these studies 
in a setting of their own. They trace 
briefly the breakdown of pervasive 
religious authority, and picture the 
continuing struggle of religion to 
maintain its values and guidance 
through revolutionary changes in the 
pattern of living. Many readers will 
find here some oversimplification and 
room for dissent and controversy, but 
all are likely to enjoy the easy flow 
of narrative and interpretation. It fur- 
nishes an admirable stimulus to dis- 
cussion of one of the most significant 
problems of our time. 

—CHARLES H. SEAVER 


Some topics scheduled for 
early presentation in Social Action 


e Issues in the 1954 Congressional Elections 
© Evanston and Christian Social Action 
e UN Charter Review 


® The Segregation Issue — Aftermath 


An Increase in Price 


Beginning November 1, 1954, a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Social Action will cost $2.00. 


Since June, when the new publication plans were 
announced, more than a third of our readers have 
renewed their subscriptions, many of them far in 
advance of expiration. If you have not, there is 
still time to do so at the $1.50 rate. 


